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Department of tije Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, August 19 , 1920 . 

Sir: T nm transmitting herewith for publication as" ft bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education a report of the physical survey of the schools 
of. Meriden, Conn., with suggestions and recommendations for a 
building program for the city.* This survey was made by Mrs.' Alice' 
Barrows Fernandez, of this Bureau, at the request of the Board of 
Education of the City Of Meriden. . 

Two sets of recommendations for the building program are sub- 
mitted. One is based on the usual plan of organization, through 
which a seat is provided for every child enrolled in the school, and, in 
addition to this, laboratories, gymnasiums, play rtfoms, etc., in pro- 
portion to the needs of the school or to the financial ability of the 
community. The other is based on the so-called Work-study-play 
plan of organization, which provides for richer and more compre- 
hensive courses of study and fuller daily programs so arranged that 
all units of the building and playground will bo in constant use. This 
does not require a seat in the classrooms or study hall for every child, 
but may be very effectively carried out with one-half the number of 
scats, thus making possible a very considerable saving in the cost of 
buildings. This is particularly important at this time, when cost of 
building is from 100 to 200 per cent more than it. was befoi* the war. 

This report will be of value not only to the citizens of Meriden, but 
to school officers and students qf education elsewhere. 

Respectfully submitted. 

F. P, Cla-xton, • 

, Commissioner. 

The Secretary of tue Interior. 





- • A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM FOR MERIDEN. 
CONNECTICUT. 


roNTF.NTS.— Meriden school authorities progressive but laboring under serious handicaps In building 
and oqulpmenU-^ChAnged social and Industrial conditions demand changes In education— Fifty 
per cent of parents of public-school children are foreign born — A comprehensive building program 
necessary to meet changed condi hons— Rate of increase In the school populatiyj— Methods of relieving 
congestion and providing modern facilities— The work-study-play. plan of organization— The. school 
takes over the street time of the child — The problem stated — Proposed plan of reorganization for 
schools on west side of railroad track— Proposed plan of reorganization for schools on east aide of the 
railroad track. 


With the exception of the West Grammar School, Meriden has not 
erected a new public elementary school for 25 years. More than 
half the schools were built from 35 to 55 years ago. These buildings 
' have practically none of the facilities which it is now generally 
recognized should be provided in modern city school systems. In 
all the 14 elementary schools 1 there is only one auditorium and 
three shops. There are no science laboratories, or natui# study 
rooms, no drawing or music rooms, no libraries, no domestic science 
rooms. More than half the schools have utterly inadequate play- 
ground space. 

MERIDEN SCHOOL AUTHORITIES PROGRESSIVE, BUT LABORING UNDER 
SERIOUS HANDICAPS IN BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 




The parents and taxpayers of Meriden probably do not realize that 
they are asking the scW^Tauthorities to accomplish an almost im- 
possible task. Needless to say, Meriden commercially would not be 
where it is to-day if the manufacturers of the city had been compelled 
to cony on their business with the same equipment and machines 
which they used 25 to 50 years ago. Probably the greatest changes 
in methods of industrial production that the world has ever known, 
have taken place in the last 50 years. For any manufacturer to 
have clung to the old type of machines and processes in the face of 
changing conditions would have been to invite industrial disaster. 
But if the changes in business conditions have been revolutionary, 

. the changes affecting the lives of children in cities have been no less 
revolutionary. - . \ 
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(^HANGED SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS DEMAND CHANGES 

IN EDUCATION. - 

In the olden days in NeA^England cities like Meriden the popula- 
tion was largely ASnerican born, and conditions were such that there 
was plenty of playground space for healthy play, and there were many 
. small shops where. children liad the opportunity to handle tools and 
develop that mechanical knack which has always been such an ' 
asset in the growth of New England' enterprises. In those days it 
made little difference that the school* buildings consisted only of 
classrooms for studying the three It's. The children had plenty of 
opportunity for the wholesome work and play which, educationally, 
was just as* important for them as study. There is such a common 
* tendency to identify “schools” with “education’’ that it is important 
to emphasize the fact that education has always consisted of work 
and study and play, and that children must not he deprived of any 
of these three elements in their education if they are to grow' in 
health and strength and develop .initiative, intelligence, and the 
ability to think for themselves. Fifty years, ago the environment of 
the average hoy and girl furnished an education in wholesome 
activities th3l developed ihtelligence, initiative, and industrious 
habits. , , * 

But during the past half century lias come the growtli of th% 
modern city, until now half the population of the country is concen- 
trated in them. And the city, with its overcrowding, its fneftorie^ 
its office buildings, apartment houses, and tenements which go up on 
all available vacant lots, is depriving children of the opportunity for 
the healthy, ^wholesome work and play which are essential elements 
in their education. The city home or apartment, unlike" the farm 
^ith its many necessities of “learning by doing,” can offer few edu- 
cational opportunities in the way of healthful work which develops 
the ability to think by attacking problems to be solved. There is no 
planting and harvesting to be done; few, if any, animals are to he 
taken care of,; and it ip a rare city homo that has a workshop or 
laboratory. Yet children, until recently, have received much of 
their education through the opportunity to handlo tools, to tnko 
care of animals, and to experiment in making and using tilings. 
But the city not only fails to educate children in the right direction; 
it educates them in the wrofig directiorl, lor the street, with its 
dangers to the physical and moral life of children, too often becomes 
their only playground; and street play means education not in health 
and strength and wholesome living, but procoeious* qducation in All * 
^the vicious side of a city’s life. ' • 

For, these rcasbns.it has ccune to be recognized that the city school 
. must not only supply the opportunity for study in good classrooms 
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the opportunity for the healthful work and play which the home 
can no longer supply. 

- . 1° ^ to/lo this is to fail to take into account the changed Social 

and industrial conditions of the past 50 years. And not to take 
these conditions into account will he as disastrous for education as 
would he the failure of the manufacturer to adapt himself to chang- 
ing conditions in- industry. 

> 

FIFTY PEIt CENT OF PARENTS OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL CHILDREN ARE 

FOREIGN BORN. 

Meriden offers an^excellcnt illustration of these facts. During the 
past 50 years, not only has the city grown and developed along the 
/lines indientedflhoYo, hut the character of the population has changed. 
Wherens .formerly the majority of the parents of school children 
were American horn, a census of the fathers and mothem of Meriden 
-- pumic-school children taken in February r 1020, shows that 51.7 per 
cent of the fathers and -1S.5 per cent of the mothers are foreign born. 
h<>(' parents came from 32 different countries. (See Tables 1 and 2.) 
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Table 2.-- Nati rity of mothers of puhlic-ttrhool children, Meriden, Conn., Fthnmry, 19:0 . 
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From the standpoint of the school, this means that the educational 
problem is far more difficult than formerly. It means that the school 
must now not only teach the throe R's, hut, to use a much overworked 
term, it must really be the “melting pot” of all these diverse ele- 
ments. It mast be a social agency in the*conuuynity where all 
elements may meet on a common footing. It must he^ a school 
where the children may have the opportunity to develop the par- 
ticular gifts which all theso different n at id gplities bring to America, 
father tl „n a dyo vat where- all these difffrgj^fcavid colors from all 
over the world are dyed into ono monotone. Moreover, if the modern 
city makes it necessary for the school to provide playgrounds and 
shops and science laboratories for American children, then it is even* 
more important that thesfc modern facilities be given to the children 
of the foreign born, for the crowded conditions under which they 
live, as a general rulo, arc such that public playgrounds aro an abso- 
lute essential if they are to get tho wholesome" exercise necessary for 
every growing child. Again, because of the limited income of their 
faihilies,J^5y have, as a general rule, far less opportunity than tho 
to develop gifts in feaftdwork or jaawe or draw- 
iig . or sconce. , . J 
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It is said that America is the land of equal opportunity in educa- 
tion, but this does not mean opportunity for Uniform education, but 
opportunity foi* the development of the varied gifts of» many indi- , 
viduals. Democrat^ education means . variety of opportunity in 
accordance with the needs of the individual. If Meriden docs not 
give this variety of opportunity in work and study and play to the 
children of ‘all its -people, then it is failing to tap the reservoirs of 
power for its coming citizenship. Moreover, it is laying up trouble 
for itself in tho future, for nothing is moro serious to any community 
than to have tho groat mass of peoplo feel Jbalked in* thei^power of 
self-expression and attainment. 


A COMPREHENSIVE BUILDING PROGRAM NECESSARY TO MEET 
CHANGED CONDITIONS. 


It is obvious from the foregoing that in developing a building pro- 
gram Meriden must not only take care of tho immediate needs; it 
must mako up for lost timo, and jt must also prepare for tho future. 
No temporary patchwork will meet the situation. , In fact, the 
roqupst for tho present survey is evidence of tho fact that tho present 
board of education roalizes that only the carrying out of a compre- 
hensive building program can meet tho situation. Furthermore, the 
fact that many now industries aro coming to Meriden, with the con- 
sequent increase in population and school enrollment, moans that 
the building program must be undertaken immodiatoly if tho city is 
not to face serious congestion in the near future. 

In order to \^>rk out such a program, it is necessary that Meridon 
obtain answers to tho following questions: 

What ha#? been the rate of increase in tho Bchool y population over a period of years? 

Ib this increase Ukely to remain constat, or t!b become less or greater? 

Where is tho congestion greatest? 

Ifi what direction is the tide of population moving? - * 

What is the present condition of tho school buildings? Which ones should be 
abandoned? For what ones should additions be erected? 

How much playground space is needed? 

In order to eliminate present congestion and, also provide 4ot future grdwth, how 
many and what kind of now buildings should be erected, and in what parts of 
the city; and to what e^ent can present congsetioh bQ relieved by reorganiza- 
tion of existing schools? t ' 

What appropriation is necessary to carryout a comprehensive building program? 


THE RATE OF INCREASE IN THE SCHOOL POPULATION. 

The .records of tho school census show that, although the nuifiber 
of children between the ages of 4 and 10 have increased in the laat^ 
.five years in the, city, as a whole/ the niifober of children enrolled in 
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* School Cfnrus clastificd by tex — Continued. 
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Obviously, a building program should be planned on the assump* 
tion that it is the duty of the public schools' to provide accommoda- 
tions for all children of school age. The fact that a -considerable 
number of children of school age are not enrolled in the public sohools 
is due, at least to a certain extent, to the fact that the schools bf 
Meriden have not, up to the present ton®, pro vided ei ther - adequate 
seating accommodations or modem school facilities for its cMMa$n, 
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METHODS OF RELIEVING CONGESTION AND PROVIDING MODERN 

FACILITIES. , 

Although school congestion is not the primary problem in d build- 
in g program"at present, still there are even .now fewer classrooms 
than thei^ are classes; and with the anticipated increase in population 
congestion is likely to increase greatly irv-lhe near future unless 
measures are taken to meet it. From an educational standpoint, 
however, the serious situation ii^ the Meriden schools is utter 
lack of all modern school facilities, such as auditoriums, shops, and 
laboratories which every modern school system now considers neces- 
sary for the children. To provide for the anticipated increase in 
enrollment, and also to provide these modern facilities, especially 
in view of the fact that Meriden has done nothing in the way of school 
building for practically a quarter of a century, is evidently going 
to involve considerable expense and thoughtful planning. There 
are two methods by which congestion can be relieved and modern 
equipment provided. 

The first method would attempt to solve the situation by the 
usual procedure of adding classrooms or new buildings without 
changing the traditional school organization.. All children would 
be expected to be in school scats at the same time, and if provision 
were made for special activities, such as shops or cooking rooms, the 
^classrooms would remain vacant when such facilities were in use. 
If such special facilities were provided, therefore, they would have 
to be in addition tp d classroom for every class. 


#•' 


THE WORK-STUDV-PLAY PLAN OF ORGANIZATION.' 

A second possible method of solving the building problem of 
.Meriden is what is commonly knp^nos the work-study-pla}* plan, 
now in operation in some 30 or 40 cities in the country. This plan 
developed in an attempt to solve the peculiar school problems created 
by the modem city. It grew out, of a recognition of the fact that, 
is is the case in Meriden, the growth of cities makes the educational 
problem far more difficult tbanformerly; in fact, has created a new 
school problem. The plan represents an attempt to ipeet these new 
conditions and to make it practicable both administratively and 
financially for school administrators to provide not only classroom 
Accommodations but also such modern educational facilities as 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, shops, and laboratories, where children 
may be kept wholesomely occupied in study and work and pRy. 

. ^ HOW THE PLAN WORKS! 



Briefly, the plan is this: .A school is divided into two parts, each 
i chdying the same number of. classes andeach containing all the eight/ 
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j comes to school in the morning, say at 8.30, and goes to classrooms 

, for academic work. While this school is in the classrooms, it ob- 

viously can not use tiny of the special facilities; therefore the other 
school— “B School” — goes to the special activities, one-third to the 
auditorium, one-third to the playground, and one-third is divided 
among such activities as the shops, laboratories, drawing, and music 
studies/ At the end of one of two periods — that is, when the first 
group of children has remained, according to the judgment of the 
' school authorities, in school scats as long as is good for them at one 
time— the A School goes to the playground, auditorium, and other 
special facilities, while the B School goes to the classroom. 

Under this reorganization on the work-study-play plan all the 
children would have not only the same amount of time for reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and history as formerly — 210 min- 
utes- but, also 50 mi^ftes of play, every day, 50 minutes a day ol 
auditorium, and 50 minutes a day of shopwork every dav in the 
week for a third of the year, science every day for a third Jbf the 
* year, and drawing or music every day for a third of the year. 

The following table gives a possible program for the “A School.” 
It will be recalled that there are 12 classes in this A School which 
are divided into 3 divisions of 4 classes each; Division 1, upper 
grades; division 2, intermediate grades; division 3, primary grades. 


The “ A School '\ 



Kepulur activities. 

Sjxjcial activities. 

School hours. 

Academic instruction. 

Auditorium. 

l*lay and physical 
training. 

Cooking, shop, 
science, etc. 

&30-9.?O 
0.20-10. 10 

Arithmetic— Divisions 1, 




2,3. 

Language— Divisions l, 2, 
3. 



* 

10. 10-11.00 

Division 1 

P>1\ Ision 3 

IH' ision 2. j 

ii.no-i 2 .no 
12.00- 1.00 

Reading— Divisions 1, 2, 
3. 1 

History nnd reocraphy— 
Divisions 1, 2, 3. 

Entire “A Sch< 

>ol ” at lunrheon. 

1.00- 1.30 




1.S0- 2. 10 

Division 3 

Division 2 

Division 1. ■* 

2. 40- 3. 30 

1 

Division 2 

Division 3 

Division 1. $ 





The "B School." 

<* 



Regular activities. 

Special activities 

School hours. 

Academic lastmetion. 

Auditorium. 

Hay and physical 
training. 

v 

<Cooklnr, shop, 

, science, etc. 

, 8.30- 020 


Division 2 

Division 3 

DlvVIon 1. 

0. 20-10.10 


Division 3.j 

Division 2 tT . 

Division I... [' 

ia lo-u.oo 

Ariihmetlcs-bl visions i, 
2, 3. 

Language— Divisions 1, 2,’ 
3. • * 



ii.oo-i 2 .oo 



'Vv*: 



■ 


Kntirc " D " School ” At luncheon. 



Asi'cmT \f’i, 

History tod. 


DivlsWa. 

' *jV M ? * • ••••••*>* 
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This program represents a change 'in the traditional method in 
several important points. In the fin* place, it breaks up the custom 
of having aU children in classrooms at the same time and letting 
the classrooms lie idle when the children go to" the auditorium, shops 
and playground. In other words, it applies to the public school the 
principle on which all other public service institutions are run— that 
is, the multiple use of all facilities all the time. For example, it is 
evident that our transportation system is made possible because of 
the fact that all people do not wish to ride at exactly the same time- 
concerts and theaters are made available to many people because one 
.person can use another’s seat when he does not want to use it; hotels 
• . can accommodate thousands of people because they are not run on 
the principle of reserving each room for the exclusive use of a single 
individual during the whole year. On the other hand, the public 
school system has been run on the principle of reserving a seat 
for each child during the whole year. All children have to be in 
school seats from 9 to 12 a. m. and from 1-to 3 p. m.; all have to go 

. home to lunch at the same time; and at 3 o’clock all are dismissed 
and turned out to play. 

There would, after all, seem to be no good reason why the prin- 
ciple of other public service institutions, i. e., multiple use of facili- 
ties al the time, should not apply to the school, nor any reason why 
all children should be in classrooms # t the same time, nor why the 
special facilities should be used only a fraction of the day, provided, 
of -course, that the children receive during the day the required 
amount of academic work. In fact, it is difficult to see how the 
problem of providing enough classrooms or playgrounds or audi- 
toriums for the mass of children is ever to be met if all children 
have to be in classrooms at the same time and if all children have to 
play at once. Moreover, there seems to be no good reason from an 
educational standpoint why children should all have to do the same 
thing at the same time. 

PRINCIPLE OP MULTIPLE USE MAKES MODERN EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
FINANCIALLY PRACTICABLE. 

Fortunately however, if the principle of multiple use is applied * 
to public school facilities, it is poffljhle to provide not only adequate^ 

, c a8sroom accommodations but iuso auditoriums, gymnasiums, and 
^^^.^“^.^children.. In fact, accommodations may be 
|^.pro le in all facilities, if they are in use constantly by alternating _ 

• groups, at lesa^ met than regular classrooms alone may be provided 
W^^.aWit.fsr-sw I y..child. For oxaiple, ip a 

xmmsWhSadedin - 

iddition tq dl' the oth«. special £cillti«.lf Jlnder 
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play plan only 12 classrooms are needed. The classroom, however, 
is the most expensive unit in the school, therefore since only half 
the usual number of classrooms is needed, i. e., classrooms in a 
24-class school, the cost of the remainder is released for all the other 
special facilities. 


FLEXIBILITY OF THE PROGRAM. 


A program based upon the multiple use of facilities not only makes 
possible modern educational advantages for the children, but it also 
makes it possible to have a flexible program. A study of the different 
types of these schools in different parts of the country shows that it 
is possible for a community to adapt the program to its particular 
needs. For example, it is possible to arrange to have the school begin 
at 8.30, 8.45, or 9 a. m., or any other hour desired. Or, if the school 
begins at 8.30 and certain parents object to having their children 
leave for school so early, it is possible to put these children in the 
“B School,” which begins the day with special activities; in this' 
case the children can omit the play period from 8.30 to 9.20 and arrive 
at school at 9.20. Or, again, many parents prefer to have their 
children take special music lessons after school. It often happens 
that home work or staying after school interferes with these lessons. 
Under the work-study-play plan it is possible to put such children 
in the “A SchooF’ and let them omit the play period or the audi- 
torium in the afternoon from 2.40 to 3.30 p< m. There is, of course, 
no reason why children should not be given credit for these out-of- 
school activities if so desired. Again, a child who is backward in a 
special subject, such as arithmetic, and is being held back in a grade 
because he can not master that subject, can double up in arithmetic 
for a ntfmber of weeks by omitting the auditorium period until he 
has made up the work and is ready to go on with his grade. As for 
the special activities, each community and each section of the city 
can have the special facilities which the school authorities and parents 
desire. 

THE SCHOOL TAKES 0\EK THE STREET TIME OF THE CHILD. 


As has been pointed out, one. of the most undesirable elements in 
tlie life of city children is the street life in which they have hitherto 
spent so large a part of their time. The* average city school is in 
session about 180 days in the year. This means that even though all 
the children attend the entire time, thpy would still be out of school 
185 days in the year. Obviousiyf^because of the conditions v of 
%Ss ^|odprn city life It is necessary that the school take over some off ^ 
the time now spent by the child on the city, streets, especially tbo!s 


■**?•?*, " *" 

^ 


■ 


mmm 
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„ and 6 for meals and home duties, there still remains 8 hours to be 
accounted for. Even if the children were in school 5 hours every 
day there would still bo 3 hours loft, and as is well known these 
hours are spent on the city streets and not always to the child’s advan- 
tage. At least one or two of those should he taken over by the school, 
and wholesome activity in work and play provided. 

' The work-study-play plan does this by lengthening the school day 
an hour or more as each community may desire, and by offering to 
the children the wholesome activity in shops and laboratories and on 
the playgrounds which is so essential for them. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that this lengthening of the school day does not 
. necessarily lengthen the number of teaching hours of any teacher. 
It is necessary that she be around the building G hours, but she need 
not teach more than 5 hours. 

THE PROBLEM STATED. 


There arc at present 19 schools in Meriden, including the High 
School. The chief problem is found, however, in the 14 elementary 
schools — C hurch Street, Columbia, East Grammar, East Primary, 
Franklin, King Street* Lewis, Liberty, North Broad, North Colony! 
South Broad, West Grammar, West Main, and Willow. .The total 
enrollment in these schools for 1918-19 was 4,345. There were in 
these buildings 112 regular classrooms, including kindergartens. On 
tho basis of 40 pupils to a class, however, 1 15 classrooms were needed, 
or 3 more than were available. There arc only 3 shops and *1 audi- 
torium in all these schools together. 


Meriden, like many other cities, is laboring, under the handicap of 
having too many small buildings, which moans greater expense and 
cost of upkeep as well as initial cost. It also means fewer modern 
facilities for tho children. Tho larger school with more children 
means that the community can afford to give the children a greater 
variety of fa^lities. For example, a school of 1,200 pupils can afford 
such facilities as an auditorium, shops, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
library, etc., whereas if the children are housed in two school" buildings 
with separate sites, equipment, teaching force, janitorial service, and 
cost of upkeep, the total expense would obviously bo fat greater. In 
other words, the city has something to learn from the country in the 
matter of both the social. and financial advantages of the consolidated 
school. At the prosont time Jferiden his too many buildings. By 
housing the children in 7 instead of 14 buildings it would be possiblo 
to relieve congestion, provide for richer facilitiosYor tho children, and 
also provide for future growth. How this can be done under the work- 
X^ .Stuiy-play plan of organization will now lie described. 
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PROPOSED PLAN OF REORGANIZATION FOR SCHOOLS ON WEST SIDE 
OF RAILROAD TRACK. 


1. Consolidate Church Street School , Columbia , Lewis 9 and West 
Grammar. — Church Street is an old- school building in the midst of 
the business section of the city, with practically no playground space. 

It is utterly inadequate for school purposes. Columbia is at the ex- 
treme edge of town., with the State farm near by, which makes the % 
development of population 'in that direction impossible. Lewis is 
an old building erected nearly 30 years ago. It has practically no 
playground space. West Grammar is a modem building but very 
poorly constructed, so that before the plan proposed is carried out 
a through examination of. the building should be made in order to 
see if it would be safe to continue to use it. 

It is proposed that these fdur schools be combined into one ele- 
mentary and junior high school, and that the West Grammar School 
be used for the classrooms and an addition be erected on the lot to 
the rear of the school. A sufficiently largo site should be purchased 
to al!ow r for ample playground space. If the.W est Grammar School is 
not fit for continued use, a new school building could be erected 
between Lewis Avenue and Water Street on the site which is pro- 
posed for recreation purposes. * 

These four buildings now contain 1 ,144 children, 3 or 29 classes. A 
30-class school should be provided for, thus allowing for 1,440 pupils, 
or a 'growth of 290 pupils (7 classes'* over present enrollment. This 
would provide for the grbwth of aboift two classes in each school for 
the next five vent's. , 

Under the work-studv-play ‘plan .18 classrooms would bo needed. 
The 12 classrooms in the Wic st Grammar could bo used as classrooms; 


there are also 2 shops in the basement of this building. A new 
building should be erected on the lot to the rear; it should contain 6- 
classrooms, 1 shop for boys, 1 shop for girls, 1 drawing room, 1 music 
room, 2 science laboratories, an auditorium, and 2 gymnasiums. 
This would make a building of 12 units. It is estimated that the cost 
of the classroom unit at present is $16,000. Therefore, this building 
would cost approximately $192,000. 

2. King Street School. — This building was erected 34 years ago,' in 
1886. It is old, badly congested, and without any modemTacilities. 
There are more children in this school than in any oflfer- single ele- 
mentary school in the city, and it is situated in a growing part of the 
town. It should be abandoned and a new building erected in the 
neighborhood of Laurel Hill. It should bo so built that it can be • 
added to as the city grows, and at least S acres should be secured for 
playgrphnd purpose^ - ^ 
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The enrollment in this school is 400 pupils, or 10 classes. It should 
be made into a 12-class school (480 children). . This would allow for 
an increase of 2 classes. The new building would need to contain 6 
classrooms, 1 shop for girls, 1 shop for boys, 1 music and drawing 
room, and 1 nature study room (10 units) and an auditorium and 
gymnasium. The cost would be approximately $160,000. 

3. West Main School— The children in this school should ultimately 
be sent to the consolidated school at West Grammar, but at present 
it would probably b,e best to leave the school as it is, putting in, 
however, the modern facilities. 

* The enrollment is now 381, or 10 classes. It has 8 classrooms. It 
should be made into a 12-class school, allowing for an increase of a 
yttle over 2 classes, Sifc of the present 8 rooms should bo used as 
classrooms. One of the others could be used as a nature-study room 
and one as a drawing and music room. At the rear of the schools 
portable auditorium and a portablagvmnasium could be erected at a 
cost of $2,500 for each unit. It would also be possible t6 add a shop 
for girlh and a shop for boys. The cost would bo as follows: One 
auditorium, $2,500; 1 gymnasium, $2,500; 1 shop for boys, $2,000; 
T shop for girls, $2,000; total, $9,000. 


Summary of cost and capacity for the West Side schools. 


Schools. 


Consolidated schools- Church Slrcrt, Columbia. T eivK and West 

Grammar, .*. 

King Street !..,!!.!!!!! ! * 

West Main 


ToU*l * * 301,000 


Cost. 

Nu\iber of 
classes pro- 
vided for. 

Increase 
over Pres- 
ent num- 
ber of 
classes. 

tI92,0fl0 

36 

. 7 

100,000 

12 

• ' 2 

U,000 

12 

2 

301,000 

60 

11 


TJiis estimate does not include the cost of the site to the rear^f 
the West Grammar School nor the cost of the site for the King 
Street School. 

PROPOSED PLAN OF REORGANIZATION FOR SCHOOLS ON EAST SIDE OF 
THE RAILROAD TRACK. 

1 . Consolidate the Franklin School, East Primary, Willow, East 
Grammar, and North Broad Street. — North Broad and Franklin Schools 
are ba<jly congested, while the other three schools are old and utterly 
inadequate for school purposes. Willow and East Primary were built 
.nearly 40 years ago. East Grammar would make an admirable 
clubhouse, but it was never intended for a school building. By 
tomfruging all fivfe eehpols iq a p;ew building, and ftlsq ihclqdfeg thd 
children from C^iyurcR-Sj^eeJ ^ooliy^ liye on tl»&eagl side of i&e 

railroad, track, it 

’’ 
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to afford the modern, typo of school, inoludmgtjle elementary and 
junior high school. The number of pupilsi/would be as follows 
Franklin, 382; Aast Primary, *139; East Grammar, 280; Willow, 202 
North Broad, 366; Church Street, east side of railroad track, 104 
total, 1,482, or 37 classes. 

Make this a 42-class school (1,680) pupils. This would allow for an 
increase of 108 pupils, or 5 classes. A new building should bo erected 
in about the center of the castorn section of the city, probably to the 
north of East Primary. 1 

Under the work-study- play plan, there would bo v needed 21 class- 
rooms. The special facilities could bo 2 science laboratories, 2 shops 
for boys, 2 shops for girls, 1 drawing room, 1 muic room, 1 kinder- 
garten, and also an auditorium, ynd 2 gymnasiums. This would make 
30 units, at a cost of S4SO,000. It is impossible to estimate the cost 
of the site. * ^ 

2. North Colony School — The pupils in this school could be sent 
to the central consolidated school, but since the town is likely to grow 
in the direction of the North Coloi$v School, and since then) are a 
good many children who come from outlyirig_.districts in. that part 
of t dvn? itris suggested that 'the modern type of portahlo building 
be erected to take care of the present enrollment, pending tho time 
when there is a sufficient number of children in this section of the 1 
city to warrant the erection of a now building. Tho present building 
should be abandoned ajr tho earliest possible moment. I^wasjmilt 
47 years ago. It is badly lighted, badly ventilated, and would be 
extremely dangerous in case of fire; somo rooms arc too large and 
some arc too small; there is no principal’s room, no teachers’ room, 
nor any of^lhe modern facilities. Only the fine spirit of the teachers 
and their untlagging zeal make it possible to conduct classes in such a 
building without positive injury to the children. On tho other hand,, 
the modern type of portable building is sanitary and well built; 
h is attractive, and can be. equipped with all tho modorn facilities, 
and when it is no longor needed in this part of £'he town it can be used 
in other developing sections* “ < ^ 

The enrollment in this school is 324, or 8 classes. It could be made 
into ft 10-class school, with grades 1 to 6. . This would allow for a 
growth of nearly two classes. The portable building should consist 
of 5 classrooms, 1 nature study room, 1 drawing and music,* 1 shop for 
boys and 1 shop for girls, an auditorium, and a gymnasjum, tho 
cost to bo as follows: Ono gymnasium, $2,500; 5 classrooms, $5,000 
% naturo study >oom, $1,000; 1 drawing and music room, $1,000 
1 shop for girls, $2,0^0; 1 shop for boys* $2,000; 1 auditorium, $2,500 
total, $16,000./ * ’ ; 

. / Alt these unite can ^be combined in tof a single buildi^ with heat^g^ 
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nn additional expense of about $10,000,*lnnkilig a total cost of about 
$26,000.^ The children on the west side of the railroad track who now 
attend North Colony School could be transported to this school on 
the east side, or a 2-room portable school could be put up on the west, 
side. 

3. South Broad School . — This is a fairly good building with a fine 
Aground. As it is uncertain just how the population is going 
to move in this part of the city, it would probably be best not to erect 
a permanent addition at thjjg time. but rather to put up portables for 
various activities until it is certain whether an addition should he 
erected to the present building or a new building put uf‘> in another 
section. 

The enrollment is 314 pupils, 'or about 8 classes The school has 
7 regulur classrooms and 1 kindergarten. This should be made into a 
10-class school of 6 grades, allowing for an increase of a little more 
than 2 classes. Five of the present robms could be used as classrooms. 
Of the other 2 rooms, one could be used frtf- nature study and the other 
for di awing .and music. It would then be possible to erect portables 
as follows: One shop for boys, 52,000; 1 shop for girls, $2,000; 1 
auditorium, $2,500; 1 gymnasium, $2,500; total, $9,000. 

4. Liberty School.— ■'Tim is a -good building and there is ample 
playground space avail. duo, which should be purchased immediately. 
It seems probable that the town will grow in this direction, and if so 
there is enough space to erect, an addition to the present building, 
but in the meantime it would be wise to erect portables for some of 
the special facilities. 

At present there are 300 pupils enrolled* or about 8 classes. There 
are 7 regular classrooms, with 1 kindergarten. This should be made 
into a 10-class school of 6 grades, thus allowing for a growth of 2 
classes. Five of the 7 rooms should be used as classrooms. Of the 
remaining 2 rooms, one could be used for a nature study room and the 
other for a drawing hnd music room. Portables could be oroctcd as 
follows: One shop for boys, $2,000; l.shop for girls, $2,000; 1 audi- 
torium, $2,500; 1 gymnnsjum, $2,500; total, $9,000. 

Summury oj lost anti capacity for Ike Edit Side schools. 


Schools. 


Con<joU(1atcd srhool-Franklin, Foot ‘primary, Fust Crommir, 
NwthCo^^ ^rpetpui-nsi'oslofrullroad triuk, 

Boiith Broad (portables) f..!.!.' ••.•••• 

Liberty (portables) . 

* ; Total:.,..;. - . / 

^ ~ '"TV’ 


Cost. 


•USO.nno 

20,000 

u,ooo 

9,000 


524,000 


Number of 
fhWl'8 
pr»\ tried 
few. 


72 


ir\civnsc 
ovrr 
prosrnt 
numlvr of 
ciassos. 
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Fvml summary- of cost and capacity for' the East Side and HWf Side schools on the work- 

study- play plan . 


* 

Schools. 

Cost. 

1 J 

i NuruXf 
: of ! 

■ rlussrs ^ 
; provided 
; fur. 

Number 

! ‘ or . 

! special 
facility 
j rooms. 

Increaso 

over 

present 

numl*cr 

of 

classes- 

Consolidated sclu>ol -Church Street, ('olumt'ia, l*>\vis, and 





West Grammar.. . 

$192,000 

ar. 

8 

7 

Kinn Street '. 

100. (XK) 

12 

4 

2 

West Miun ; . 

Consolidated school— K rank li a, East Hrunarv, K : i < c Grammar. 
Willow, North Broad, Church Street pupils cast of railroad 

'J,(AX) 

12 

* 4 

2 

** track .... t 

4Sf>, 000 

42 

8 

5 

North Colon v (port a Mrs) * ji 

1 2' t.OOU 1 

i in 

4 

2 

South Hroml (iwrlaldes) i 

1 .: berty ( port ables ) .■ ! 

l p.ono i . ) 

4 

2 

‘.i, UW 1 

i 10 

4 

2 

Grand total 

I 

SV.,000 

1 132 ! 

30 ] 

22 

1 This should provide for itruwt It over a ihuou oi .. to lu years, 
1 he town grows. 

_ — . — K ■ 

depending upon the rapidity with which 


8AVINO ON MAINTENANCE COST BY TyE ELIMINATION OF 10 BUILDINGS. 

By tho elimination -of tho 10 buildings as suggested, 320,742.37 
would 1)0 saved yearly in the maintenance of these buildings. This 
amount* would doubtless more Jthan offset tho maintenance for tho 
consolidated buildings, thus insuring n gain for the city. By 
maintenance is meant, according to tho reports of the hoard of 
education, janitors’ wages. Water, light and power, janitors’ supplies, 
telephones, repairs to furniture .insurance. 

Cost of maintenance of West Side schools: Church Street," 52,003.06; 
Columbia, 81,877.06; Lewis, -81,801.09; King Street, 81,758.11; 
total, 58,339.92. East Side schools: Franklin, 51.736.06; East 
Primary, 81,489.70; East Grammar, 52.971.98; Willow, $1,463.14; 
North Broad, $2.260.01 ; North Colony,' 52,481.50; total, 812,402.45; 
gnuftftotnl, *20,742.37. . C 

COMPARISON OF COSTS UNDER THE WOUK-STUDY-PLAY PLAN AND 
THE TRADITIONAL TYPE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 

Under tho , traditional typo of school organization, it would be 
necessary in order t(£ relieve congestion to tho sumo extent, provide 
for future growth to .tho snmo degroo. and give the sumo number of 
special facilities as under the work-study-play plan, to expend 
practically twico as much ($1,626,000) as uiulor the work-study- 
plny plan ($885,000). Morcoyor, it should bo cioarly understood, 
that under the traditional type of school organization it is necessary 
to havo a largor number of tcachors than is necessary undor the 
work-study-play plan; that is, on -the *basis of tlio present ..enroll* 
mont the* program- as. outliiiod woujd- require under the tradHiptiffe 
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type of organization 139.toachors, without including any auditorium 
or playground, teachers; On tho work-study-play plan, 112 teachers 
uld bo required. (See Table 6.) Now, according to tho returns * 
for January, 1920, thoro wore 132 members oLtho teaching force in 
tho 14 elomontnry schools under considenJ^bn. In this number 
there are 14 principals. Under tho reorganization 'proposed, only 7 
principals and 12 kindergarten toachers would bo needed. This 
would lcavo 113 teachors available. As has been pointed out, only 
112 would be needed. Therefore, tho reorganization on tho work- 
study-play plan docs not entail any increase in tho present teach!”* 
forco. * ^ 


Table 6. Comparison o/ nuviber of tcarhers required utuU-t vnrk-sludy-play plan and 
under traditional plan on basis of present enrollment . 


— f 

Schools. 

4 


V 

UndtT work-study- 
play plnn. 

Under traditional 
plan. 

West Side: 

1. Consolidated (30 classes) 
Total 


- • 

f 1.1 regular (Metiers. 
4 shop. 

1 drawing.* 

, 1 music.* 

Science. 

1 1 auditorium. 

2 playground. 

2li 

30 regular teachers. 
4 shop. 

1 drawing. ^ 


■ 

1 music. 

2 science. 

/ 

2. King Stroet (lOclasses). . 

• 


| = 

: ft regular teachers. 
2shop. 

1 drawing. 

38 | 

~ * ‘ 

10 regular toachers. 
2 shop. 

Total 

■P 


1 nature study. 

2 auditorium. 

1 playground. 

12 • — 


3. West Main (same) 

% 



12 

East Side: 

4. Consolidated (38 classes) 


* 1 

'll) regular teachers. 
4 shop. 

’1 science. 

1 dnuyjng. 

1 mifslfc. 

1 kiqdergartco. 

2 auditorium. 

, 2 playground. 

32 * * 

12 

38 regular teachers. 
4 shop. 

2. science. 

1 drawing. 

Total.. 


9 

1 music. 

1 kindergarten. 

6. North Colony (8 classes). 

\ 


4 regular teachers. 
1 nature study 
^drawing. 

2shop. 

1 auditorium. 

1 playground. 

10 

47 

8 regular teachers. 
2 shop. 

Total : 

: * * ' , 

ft. South Broad (same) 

10 

10 

10 

in 

7. Liberty (same) 

* 


Ivi 

1 A 

Grand total . 

112 

1U 

=1 



139 

* • 

V. 





\\ 


# 
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SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM FOR MERIDEN, CONN. 25 

* Summary of cost on traditional pUiQ of school organization. 

[On bus Is of same slzo school and same number of spoctal facilities 83 on the work-study-play plan.) 

West Side: 4 * 

1. Consolidated school— Church Street, Columbia, Lems, and Woet 
Grammar (36-class school); an addition of 24 classrooms and 6 

special rooms, 30 units, at $16,000 $480, 000 

%. King Street School (12-class school); new building of 12 classrooms 

and-4 special rooms, 16 units, at $16,000 a* 256,000 

. 3. West Main School (12-class school)— 

* Portables for — 

4 classrooms . |4 QOO 

1 nature study room ? ] ooo 

1 drawing room 1,000 

ltfhop for boys 2 OOO 

1 shop for girls 2 0^ * 

1 auditorium 2,500 

1 gymnasium I.. 2,500 

15,000 

Total for West Side. 751, 000 

East Side: ‘ „ — 

4. Consolidated school— Franklin, East Primary, East Grammar, Wil-. . 

low, and North Broad (42-class sdhool); now building of 42 class-j^ 
rooms,- 8,special rooms, I kindergarten, 51 units, at $16,000 *816,000 

5. North Colony School (10-class school) — £ 

'Portable building with — * ( 

10 classrooms — $10,000 

1 nature study room 1 000 

1 drawing room ; \ 000 

. 1 shop for boys. . .... 2 000 

1 shop for girls 2,000 

1 auditorium 2 500 

1 gymnasium. 2,* 500 

For.making building 1 unit with heating ;plant, 

. etc 10,000 

C. South Broad School (10-class school)— 31,000 

Portable additions — , 

3 classrooms . 3 qoo 

1 naturo study room „ 1,000 

1 drawing room ] Q00 ■ ' 

. 1 Bh »P for girls . ; 2 ! 000 

1 shop for boys 2 000 

1 auditorium / 2 500 

1 gymnasium.; ■ ] 2*500 

7. Liberty School (10-class school) — ** ; 14,000 

Portable 'additions — - * 

3 classrooms 7 ' 3 ooo 

1 feature study room ; . . j ooo ^4 , 

***,$;, 1 drawing room. . . . ; i . ’ l| 000 

1 shop for girls ; *. 2,000 * ’ m * 

** 1 shop for boys. ' 2,000 

* ■ 1 auditorium... v 2 fS 00 

" lgy 

■ *■;> \ V...;-- * \ \ .. j 

^ Vj’* 4 * * 4 - **'’•■*.'*’* m a* • * % 375, 000 ■■ I 

P un 
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SCHOOL BUILDING -PROGRAM FOR JitERIDEN, CONN. 

Comparison of cost and capacity prorided on the traditional plan of school organizat ion • 
and on the u'ork-study-play plan . 


— Schools. 

Numlier 
enrol led 
inlidviy. 

| Nuinl>er 
■ of pupils 
propovd 
under 
reorgani- 
zation. 

Classes 

provided 

for. 

* 

Inerease 

over 

prer-ent 

iumil>er 

ofr 

classes. 

1 

i Nmnl>er 
j ofsf>ecial 
facili- 
ties. 1 

Cost on 
w ork- 
studv- 
play 
plan. 

Cost on 
tradi- 
tional 
plan. 

West Side: 

Consolidated school 

1,144 

,4«) 

3d 

1,440 




J 192,000 


* King Street 

. 12 

12 

* 

8 

M80,mr) 

West Main 

4^0 

2 

4 

100,000 

, 2=w.,rtm 

- : 

_ 

2 

<4, 

9,000 

IT), null 

Tolal i 

East Side: i 

Consolidated cehool .. 

NojfchColnnv 

South Broad 1 

s Liberty 

1,<2*» | 

2.400 

■m 

n ! 

If* 

301,000 

7.11, mm 

1,^2 
324 
:U 1 
:tio 

* l,ffin 
4O0 
400 
4'm [ 

42 

in 

JO 

10 

5 

? 2 
2 
2 

8 

4 

4 

4 

480,000 
at, 000 
9,000 
9,000 

8 1 *,- non 

.< 1 ,ftmi 

14.01 tit 

14.001 

Total.. i 

2. tit i 

2,vsn | 

72 

11 

20 

524,000 

x:.=),(x») 

Orand total | 

4.3 lo | 

57*0 ’[ 

132 j 

22 

30 

885,000 

1. *>20,000 


1 Id addition* I o auditorium anti playgrounds. 


O 





